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A Review of the Development of the 
Concept of Citizenship Education 
Since 1900 


Joun Harpin 


Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers—The State University 


KA 

A STUDY of the development of the concept of citizenship edu- 

cation in the years since 1900 provides a deepened understand- 
ing of the nature of today’s thinking on citizenship education, as 
well as a view of possible directions of its development in the fu- 
ture. The broad concept of citizenship education, defined briefly 
for purposes of this review, is that aspect of education concerned 
with the development in the individual of social ideals. Within 
the broad concept however, there appear several aspects of the 
thinking concerning citizenship education which demand close 
consideration. First is the question of the changing definition given 
citizenship education during the period; second, the aims and re- 
sponsibilities considered to be within the scope of the area; third 
is the consideration of psychological theories employed in the 
teaching of citizenship along with the related problem of method 
and techniques of instruction; and finally is the question of the 
place of citizenship education in the curriculum. 

The thinking of educators concerning these several problems 
in citizenship education appears to be reflected most directly and 
reliably in the writing in professional journals of education. 
Articles stating editorial opinion, some expressing attitudes in 
reporting educational happenings, and others giving accounts of 
research in the area, all contribute insights into the thinking of 
educators concerning citizenship education. From such a survey 
of the writings of educators concerned with the varied aspects of 
citizenship education there emerges a view of the development 
of the concept of citizenship education over the years since 1900.1 

In the first two decades of the twentieth century, citizenship 
education was defined in a narrow and limited sense as essentially 
character education, or the teaching of personal ethics and virtues. 
The aim appeared to be to teach religious and moral uprightness 
to the individual in such specific virtues as honesty, obedience, 


1 See author's recent study, “A History of the Development of the Concept of 
Citizenship Education in America, 1900 to 1950. Unpublished dissertation, 1960, 
University of North Carolina Library, Ohapel Hill, North Carolina. Available through 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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punctuality and the like. Religious and spiritual thinking, both 
in definitions and aims, was very closely related to character edu- 
cation which seemed to reflect a nineteenth century philosophical 
idealism and a strong Victorian morality. One writer, for example, 
declared that the child must be taught to turn away from 
“hedonism” and “pleasure-seeking”; he must be taught “duty for 
duty’s sake.” The program for accomplishing these aims the 
author termed “rigorism”, as indeed rigorous it appears to be.” 

Citizenship, although the term as such was not in general use 
during these years, was seen by many writers to be a product of a 
course in civics, or “city government.” <A primary aim of civics 
in this view should be the implanting of ideals of good character 
and patriotism in students in city schools. A further social aim 
of character education considered important during the period was 
the hope of revising the “diverse ideas and customs” of the masses 
of immigrants arriving in the United States every year. “Our 
country must depend upon the school,” wrote one educator, “to 
make over into intelligent, self-respecting, upright American cit- 
izens the children of our immigrant population . . . particularly 
the Latin and Slavic people of Southern and Eastern Europe.* 

The definitions and aims of character education during the 
early years of the 20th century were concentrated on the individual 
and personal aspects of character, yet certain social possibilities 
were not excluded. The psychological theory accepted by many 
writers in education journals was faculty psychology. Good 
character could be taught directly, it seemed, through hard work 
and disciplining the mind, through memorization and concentrated 
courses in ethics and morals. Already beginning to displace the 
faculty theory, however, was the behaviorist view of learning. To 
the behaviorist the teaching of character was largely the building 
up in the brain of the student the proper connections which would 
show themselves in ethical habits and attitudes.‘ Character in 
this view seemed to be the product of a response to a stimulus, 
hence the behaviorist demanded action in the method and cur- 
riculum of character education. The stress was placed on heroic 
history and classical literature as well as various out-of-class activities 
with the assumption of transfer from the desirable stimuli to good 
citizenship. 


1960] EpucaTion 


2 Arthur Deerin Call, “The Growth of Our Moral Ideal’, Education, XXXI (May, 
1912), 546-559. 

* Winthrop D. Sheldon, “The Ethical Function of the School”, Education, XXV 
(February, 1905), 323. 
1907 ag 4 —aeen, “Notes on Ethical Training”, Educational Review, XXXIII (April, 
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The period of the First World War brought an expansion of 
citizenship education in two important new directions. First was 
a revision of the traditional pre-war aims centered in individual 
character toward stronger emphasis on social and political ends. 
Principles of democracy and ideals of good citizenship had of 
course had a central place in the aims of citizenship education be- 
fore, but during the war years these aims became infused with the 
emotional fervor of nationalism, and to some educators the primary 
aim of citizenship education became patriotism and loyalty to 
American ideals. Citizenship education, moreover, had an im- 
portant place in preparing for a Brave New World to follow the 
war. One educator wrote that America must prepare for a “social 
reorganization” after the war. To prepare for the change and to 
insure that the change will be toward a true democracy for all men 
rather than toward a Bolshevik revolution, he stated, should be the 
aim of the schools. The “new social order”, he concluded, will 
depend on effective training in the new citizenship education.® 

A second important development in citizenship education dur- 
ing the years of the First World War was the expansion of the 
influence of progressivism in citizenship education. Though the 
philosophy of pragmatism and its educational implications in pro- 
gressivism had its beginnings in the several decades prior to the 
war, the inclusive spread of the progressive view occurred during the 
war years. It appears that a relation may have existed between the 
conditions of the war period and the spread of the progressive in- 
fluence. The war had placed great new social demands on all 
citizens and had created a maze of social problems in the planning 
and the rebuilding of democracy to follow the war, but the pro- 
gressive citizenship education seemed willing and competent to 
attack these social problems. Thus the popular nationalistic pres- 
sures of the war led to a new social emphasis in citizenship edu- 
cation, a development which brought progressivism forward and 
gave it opportunity to be put into practice. 

The period following the First World War was one generally 
of social and political tranquility. “Normalcy” meant economic 
prosperity and a comfortable materialism as well as, at the end 
of the war, an end to international entanglements. During the 
years from 1920 to 1930 there was in the United States no national 
political or military crisis, no economic or social upheaval, but a 
period—at least until the last several months of the period—of 
relative peace, order and stability. The fact that there was no 


5 Horace G. Brown, “The Part of the Normal Schools in the Training of the New 
Citizenship”, Education, XXXVIII (June, 1918), 768 ff. 
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national crisis during these years may have been in a negative 
sense a considerable influence on the development of education, 
and in particular of citizenship education, in that the members of 
the education profession were given full opportunity to theorize 
and plan, to research and write, to develop a citizenship education 
unencumbered by urgent national demands and uncommitted to 
any pressing national policy. 

The definitions given citizenship education by the members of 
the education profession changed in several important respects 
during the period from 1920 to 1930. First, citizenship education 
lost the tone of emotional national nationalism of the war; second, 
it became “scientific” and a prime subject of scientific experimen- 
tation; third, the term citizenship education itself gave way to the 
term character education defined as education for social com- 
petence; and, finally, citizenship (or character) , reflecting the full 
influence of progressivism, was seen as both process and end.® 

The demand, both popular and professional, immediately fol- 
lowing the war for a program, for methods which were clearly ef- 
fective, in citizenship education led to several research and ex- 
perimental efforts which achieved impressive results. Perhaps the 
most significant of these projects was the Hartshorne and May 
Character Education Inquiry which began work in 1924 and began 
publication of findings in 1928.7 The stated objectives of the study 
were in part as follows: (1) To gain a knowledge of standards and 
of the social facts essential to self-directed social adjustment. (2) 
To study attitudes, ideals, motives, interests, and inhibitions. (3) 
To examine habits of conduct in social situation. (4) To de- 
termine the relation of these factors to one another and to social 
self-integration.s The statement of objectives of the study would 
seem also to indicate the view of Hartshorne and May concerning 
the aims of citizenship education generally. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions listed as having 
been derived from the initial studies which seemed most directly 
significant in citizenship education: 


(1) No one is by “nature” honest or dishonest, but when dis- 
honesty is rewarded, it is practiced. 


*George A. Coe, “Character as End and as Process”, Progressive Education, 
VII_ (May, 1930), 160-163. 

™ Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, et al., Studies in the Nature of Character, 
5 volumes, I: Studies in Deceit; Il: Studies in Service and> Self Control; III: Studies 
in the Organization of Character (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928-1930). 
Other studies included Edwin D. Starbuck, “Studies in Character at the University of 
Iowa,’ Religious Education, XXII (January, 1927), 48-49: and Vernon Jones, “Ideas 
on Right and Wrong among Teachers and Children,’’ Teachers College Record, XXX 
(March, 1929), 529-541. 

’ Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, “The Character Education Inquiry, Teachers 
College, Columbia University,” Religious Education, XXII (November, 1927). 958-961. 
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(2) Mere verbal promises to be honest, and verbal formulation 


F of the ideal of honesty do not produce habits of honesty. 

(3) Basic changes are needed in school procedures to permit 
| exercise of initiative and self-judgment, to revise the tradi- 
a tional hostile teacher-pupil relationship to one of co- 
operation.® 
F Widespread practices in schools, Sunday schools, and organi- 
; zations for the use of leisure suddenly appeared in a new light. 
vai The implications of the Hartshorne and May research were widely 
= discussed in the professional journals, and the impact of the find- 
he ings began almost at once to be felt in the thinking on the method 

in citizenship education.'"° There had been studies before which 
7 had indicated possible mistaken confidence in many of the tradi- 
- : tional practices, but the publication of the Studies in the Nature of 


Character, with the scientific exactness of the research and the 

prestige of the directors and their group of advisers, left no ques- 

: tion that many of the techniques and practices in citizenship edu- 
- cation needed drastic revision. 

The effects of economic depression, the Great Depression, in 
the decade of the 1930’s were strongly and directly felt in edu- 
cation. The education profession in fact reacted to the crisis 
with a vigor akin to the wartime urgency of the 1917 national 
emergency. The reaction to the depression, as in the First World 
War, was particularly keen in citizenship education in bringing 
about a renewed emphasis on the social, economic and _ political 
responsibilities of citizenship education. The new emphasis was 
evident particularly in the definitions and aims of citizenship edu- 
cation during the period: the definitions were broadened to include 


*, as a most important aim of citizenship education a strong social 
4 responsibility. Citizenship education, it was thought, must deal 
i directly with the problems of recovery, with the political, economic 
; and social problems of the times, and in the view of an influential 


group within the profession, must even act directly to bring 

about a changed and improved social order." 

: Various studies done during the 1930's, following the lead of 
Hartshorne and May and other previous research efforts, began 

Bi to reflect concern not only for the stimulus and response in teach- 


® Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne, “Experimental Studies in Moral Education.” 
4 Religious Education, XXII (September, 1927), 712-715; see also a full discussion in 
yf Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, “Summary of the Work of the Character Edu- 
ry Inquiry,” Religious Education, XXV (September and October, 1939), 607-619. 
54-7 
10 Frank K. Shuttleworth, “A Decade of Progress in Methods of Measuring 
Character,’ ’ The Journal of Educational Sociology, 1V (December, 1930), 233-241 
1Vernon Jones, “Character Education,” Review of Educational Research, VIII 
1938), 14. 
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ing citizenship, but for the individual organism being acted upon. 
The view of the new gestalt psychology began definitely in the 
1930’s to influence thinking in the psychology of citizenship edu- 
cation. In the method and curriculum of citizenship education the 
new psychology meant several marked changes: doctrinaire teach- 
ing of ethics toward the forming of habits was considered no longer 
adequate; instead, free and dynamic student participation and 
active problem solving appeared to be essential. An effort was 
made to transform the “city government” civics into a “New 
Civics” course to teach citizenship to all the young. More ambitious 
but less successful was the attempt to revitalize the social studies 
course, to make it, rather than a traditional subject course, a study 
centered on the formation of good citizenship.12 Perhaps most 
directly a reflection in citizenship education of the times was the 
stress placed on the cooperation of school citizenship education pro- 
grams with various community organizations and agencies. Citizen- 
ship education in the view of the profession must be a total co- 
operative effort of the school and the community.'% 

The concept of citizenship education held by educators during 
the 1930’s was influenced by the national economic emergency of 
the depression. The decade of the 1940’s began with a military 
and international crisis which had as strong an impact on citizen- 
ship education as had the economic and domestic crisis of the 
previous decade. 

During the years of the Second World War the social aims 
of citizenship education remained strong: the aims of teaching 
democracy and coping with social problems were in fact intensi- 
fied by the war. Then in the years following the war the aims 
and definitions of citizenship education expanded still further 
to include an international orientation with the intention of pro- 
moting the cause of world peace. Thinking in citizenship education 
reflected the influence of the renewal of international tensions in 
the cold war in that the teaching of democracy appeared to many 
writers to assume a new importance as a means of meeting the 
threat of communism. To some writers consciously and to many 
others perhaps unconsciously, citizenship education became less 
important as a means of benefiting the individual person or even 
American society, but mainly as a means of defending the United 
States from foreign threat of aggression. The aim of defense and 
preparedness had its parallel in the nationalism of the First World 

12 Harold Rugg, Rugg Textbooks in the Social Studies, 6 volumes (Chicago: Ginn 
and Company, 1932) 


13 Elizabeth R. Pendry. “Coonerating with Character-Building Agencies,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, X (March, 1937), 412. 
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War and to a lesser degree the Second World War, but in both 
cases the nationalist aims had ended with the war. The tensions 
of the semi-peace of the cold war, however, produced a continuing 
and calculated aim of citizenship education in the view of some 
writers based not on the needs of the individual but primarily on 
the demands of the nation. Some writers called for a retrench- 
ment in the face of the crisis, a return to emphasis on traditional 
subject teaching and an end to “democratic participation” in 
citizenship education. During the post-war years, however, the 
definitions and aims stated by most of the educators writing in 
professional journals was still that of education for social com- 
petence, a position which attempted to balance emphasis on the 
individual and society in citizenship education. 

During the 1940’s an important development in the psychology 
of citizenship education was the theory of conceptualization. Teach- 
ing citizenship, it appeared, was assisting the student to “make 
the leap” from the individual to the general, from the personal 
to the impersonal, to develop concepts in the area of citizenship." 
Method seemed to demand more emphasis on student participation 
as provided in the project or unit teaching or in the laboratory 
experience approach. The total school view of curriculum, closely 
integrated with the community, appeared even more important 
with the laboratory method in citizenship education. In the years 
following the Second World War, several programs, such as the 
Citizenship Education Project, summarized and disseminated the 
new ideas in method of curriculum.’® Other projects developed 
still new areas of citizenship education, as did the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Education Study in exploring among other areas the mental 
health aspects of citizenship.‘* By 1960 many of the ideas in the 
psychology, method and curriculum in citizenship education which 
had originated in earlier decades were being put into effective 
practice in citizenship education programs in many schools across 
the United States. 

The history of the development of the concept of citizenship edu- 
cation from 1900 to the present is a history of the expansion of 
thinking in this area. In each of the various aspects of citizen- 
ship education, the writings of educators in professional journals 
reflect this broadening of the concept. During the sixty year 


14 Harry C. McKown, “Improving the Character-Education Opportunities of Ex- 
treeurricular Activities,” Teachers College Journal, XV (January, 1944), 60-62. 

15 William F. Russell, “The Citizenship Education Project,” Teachers College Record, 
LIL (November, 1950), 77-89. See also Citizenship Education Project, Improring 
Citizenship Education (New York: Teachers College Press, 1952). 

1 Stanley E. Dimond, Schools and the Development of Good Citizens (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1953). 
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period two general influences appear to have affected the thinking 
in citizenship education: first, changes in society in America, and 
second, developments in man’s view of man. 

The change in American society from a largely rural agrarian 
one in 1900 to an urban industrial society over these several dec- 
ades was a basic influence in the development of educational 
thought of the period. The impact of war and depression and 
most recently of the international tensions of the cold war had 
a profound effect in citizenship education. The result of these 
social, political and economic changes on the thinking in citizen- 
ship education was toward creating an expanded concept of citizen- 
ship education. 

Developments in man’s view of himself had considerable in- 
fluence on the concept of citizenship education. The view was 
broadened with psychological insights into man’s behavior, his 
thinking, and learning. Equally important was the deepened 
sociological understanding of his patterns of social behavior and 
development. The philosophical view of man stated by pragmatism 
contributed to a revision in thinking toward an extended view of 
the place of man in society. 

These two broad areas of influences over the sixty year period 
from 1900 to the present led to changed views of the individual’s 
relation to society. The change was evident in the development 
of the role of the school in society during the period. Citizenship 
education was an essential part of the augmented responsibility 
of the school society. The aims, the method, all of the aspects of 
citizenship education reflected to broadening of the concept of edu- 
cation and specifically of the concept of citizenship education in 
America. 
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The Role of Ninth Grade Civics in 
Citizenship Education 
Jack ALLEN 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


IVICS is a subject-area of continuing popularity in American 
secondary education with roots extending back into the nine- 
teenth century. But what does civics mean? With what content 
does it deal? That’s something else again. Like Supreme Court 
interpretations of the federal constitution, civics frequently seems 
to be what one chooses to say it is. If this bothers the educator, the 
same apparently is not the case with such an impeccable source as 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. Brushing aside all equivo- 
cation, Webster's states briefly that civics is “that department of 
political science dealing with rights of citizenship and duties of ) 
i citizens.” Such a succinct, closely-phrased description may seem 
entirely adequate to the compilers of a dictionary. The same can- 
not be said of those responsible for the curriculum of a modern 
high school. 
For civics has come to encompass much more than just the | 
b field of political science. As words like “community” and “vo- 
r cational” have seeped into its meaning, the tentacles of civics have 
tended to embrace others of the social sciences. This is precisely 
| the point at which civics programs in some school systems have 
encountered difficulty. Such programs have seemed to have almost 
no water-tight compartments, so that any and every idea that some- 
one might dream up for the making of a “better citizen” has had 

a chance of being included. 
The term “civics” came into somewhat general use in the middle 
1880's. In 1885 Henry Randall Waite became editor of a magazine 
called The Citizen. The same year he founded the American 
Institute of Civics. Later Waite became editor of another mag- 
azine known simply as Civics.! Shortly after the beginning of 


Waite’s initial editorship, a definition of civics appeared in edu- 
cational literature. An article in 1886 defined civics as “the science 
of citizenship—the relation of man, the individual, to man in p 
organized collections—the individual in his relation to the state.” d 


1R. M. Tryon, The Social Sciences As School Subjects, New York: Charles Scribner's v 
Sons, 1935. p. 262. 

2C. F. Oreshore, “The Teaching of Civics in the Schools,” Education, VII: 264; 
1886-87. , P 
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There are a number of indications of the growing popularity 
of civics in the school program during the waning years of the 
nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth century. The 
growth can be documented by the reports of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Less objective but in some respects 
more impressive evidence can be seen in the publication of text- 
books. In the two decades following 1885, at least two dozen new 
textbooks were published, each in some manner embodying the 
design for a course in civics. The books and the courses were es- 
sentially political in orientation. The courses were, in fact, fre- 
quently labeled “Civil Government.” Major attention, in some 
instances almost exclusive attention, was devoted to the study of 
the federal constitution. An address delivered at the 1899 meeting 
of the National Education Association expressed the beliefs of 
many. “In a course in civil government in the high school,” the 
speaker observed, “the constitution of the United States should 
have the most prominent place. Too much time should not be 
spent in studying about the constitution, but the text of this docu- 
ment itself should be studied and learned word for word.’ 

If breakthrough had been a fashionable word in 1907, it might 
have been used to describe the publication of a junior high level 
textbook by A. W. Dunn, entitled The Community and the 
Citizen. For Dunn’s volume took a decidedly different turn, estab- 
lishing a direction which subsequent civics offerings have tended 
to follow. The Dunn textbook opened with a discussion of the 
nature and meaning of community. There followed in order 
these topics, particularly as they relate to community life: family; 
Americanization; relations between land and people; health; pro- 
tection of life and property; private business; business and govern- 
ment; conservation; transportation and communication; education; 
aesthetics; religion; and social welfare. The textbook concluded 
with four chapters on local government, one each on state and na- 
tional government, and a final chapter on the financing of govern- 
ment. All in all, quite a change. Even so, the publication of 
Dunn’s textbook might have been a matter of little consequence 
but for one fact. It was a publishing success. People liked it. 
What’s more, schools bought it. 

The new civics, if one might call it that, tended to shift the em- 
phasis from civil government to community living. By the second 
a of the twentieth century, the common label for the course 

s “Community Civics.” While the course was most frequently 


Laura Donnan, School and the Citizen,"’ National Education Association 
Proceedings, 1889. p. 516 
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a ninth grade offering, it was not uncommon to find it placed in 
Grade Eight. 

The interjection of the community concept was not without 
disrupting consequences. There was a sameness and stability 
about the study of government, particularly when the approach 
was structural with an organizational pattern drawn from the 
federal constitution. Community was something else again. Ty- 
ing this idea to civics opened a Pandora’s box of interpretations. 
By 1915, A. W. Dunn, who had played such a dominant role in 
propelling the community-civics movement, tried in a professional 
article to bring some order out of the confusion. “The aim of 
community civics,” he wrote, “is to help the child to ‘know his 
community’—not merely a lot of facts about his community, but 
the meaning of his community life, what it does for him and how 
it does it, what the community has a right to expect from him and 
how he may fulfill his obligations, meanwhile cultivating in him 
the essential qualities and habits of good citizenship.” Dunn com- 
mented further about the more traditional content of the course: 
“Community civics by no means minimizes the importance of 
government. It describes and emphasizes government at every 
step as the chief means by which the citizens of a community co- 
operate.” Furthermore, he rejected any note of provincialism. 
“Community civics,” he observed, “does not mean local civics 
merely. . . Sometimes there is talk about community civics in 
one grade, and national civics in another. This is a misapprehen- 
sion of the significance of the term. . . our nation and our state 
are communities, as well as our city or village, and the child is a 
citizen of the larger as of the smaller community. The significance 
of the term ‘community civics’ does not lie in its geographical im- 
plication but in its implication of community cooperation through 
government. . 

Dunn’s effort to clarify the meaning of civics was matched in 
1915 by a bulletin of the United States Department of Education, 
entitled The Teaching of Community Civics5 The authors of 
this bulletin viewed community civics much in the manner of 
Dunn. If anything, their description contained more of the general 
welfare idea. 

Despite the trends and emphases considered up to this point, 
it was not until 1916 that civics received an impetus that put it in 


Civies—What It Means,” History Teacher’s Magazine, VI: 52, 
15. 
5J. L. Barnerd and others. The Teaching of Community Civics. United States 
Department of Education, Bulletin, 1915, No. 23. Washington, D. ©. Government 
Printing Office, 1915. 
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business to stay as a ninth grade subject. It was in this year that 
the Committee on Social Studies of the National Education Associa- 
tion issued its influential bulletin No. 28.6 Concerning this report 
it has been observed: “Perhaps the history of American edu- 
cation affords no other instance in which so unpretentious a book- 
let has wielded so great an influence upon the curriculum.”* The 
1916 bulletin included specific recommendations for a social studies 
program at both the junior and senior high school levels. For the 
ninth grade the committee recommended a course entitled “Civics: 
Economic and Vocational Aspects.” Here we note additional em- 
bellishments to the civic concept, particularly as embodied in the 
word, “vocational.” 

To appreciate fully the impact of the 1916 committee report, 
it will be necessary to digress briefly. In 1899 the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association issued its notable 
report on the high school social studies curriculum. The recom- 
mendation for Grade Nine was ancient history. “The time has 
come,” stated the Committee, “when ancient history may be studied 
independently as an interesting, instinctive, and valuable part of 
the history of the human race.”® There is abundant evidence of 
widespread acceptance for the report of the Committee of Seven, 
acceptance not only for the ninth grade ancient history recom- 
mendation, but for the entire high school history program. 

The 1916 report represented a direct challenge to the earlier 
recommendations of the Committee of Seven. And no contrast 
was quite so marked as that at the ninth grade, where one group 
was concerned with the ancient past, another with the nature of 
contemporary society. 

During the more than forty years since the 1916 report of the 
Committee on Social Studies, a number of curriculum studies 
could be cited attesting to the growth of civics as the most dominant 
social studies offering in the ninth grade. Ancient history lost its 
hold rapidly, in part because of the new recommendation, but also 
because of changing views about the nature of high school history. 
A comprehensive inquiry in 1949 indicated civics as having ap- 
proximately 45% of the course offerings and registrations for the 
ninth grade in public high schools, with world history 13%.® (It 

® The Social Studies In Secontoey Education. Department of the Interior, Bureau 


of Education, Bulletin, 2086, 
Wesley Wronski. Teaching Social Studies In High Schools, 
Fourth Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1958. p. 44f. 
* The Study of History In Schools. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 
°H. R. Anderson. Teaching 7. United States History In Public irik Schools. 
Bulletin, 1949, No. 7., Washington, C.: Federal Security Agency, p. 8. This study 
found “state history” and a eo each with approximately 8% of ninth grade 
offerings, “social science” approximately 5%, and the remaining 19% spread over a 
variety of subject areas. 
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is perhaps well to observe that the world history course embodied 
a considerably different content from the previous ancient history 
offering.) 

The growth of civics during these years may have been the 
factor which served to increase rather than diminish the areas of 
disagreement as to its internal content. The community orientation 
continued. Government, too, remained one of the staples. Gradu- 
ally, however, an additional element began to loom large in the 
picture. This was a concern for the adolescent himself. 

An emphasis on the adolescent was foreshadowed as early as 
1916 with the vocationalism in the committee report of that year. 
The impact of the human development movement brought the 
emphasis increasingly to the fore in a manner that became particu- 
larly apparent during the 1950’s. The 1954 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators, for instance, took 
the position that “educating for American citizenship begins with 
a sensitive concern for the basic human emotional needs of each 
individual pupil." A more recent curriculum bulletin of the 
National Council for the Social Studies observed that of the five 
representative junior high school social studies programs presented 
in some detail, all “include some units concerning personal-social 
relations. They are either concentrated chiefly in one grade, 
particularly Grade 9, or inserted into a sequence which may have 
another basis for organization.”™! 

Thus we see the civics course today as the synthesis of three his- 
toric influences—government, community, and the individual. The 
basic aim of this most recent synthesis is to enable the young 
adolescent to understand and appreciate the nature of democratic 
citizenship and to develop social skills with which he can improve 
his civic competence as he moves gradually into the adult world. 
Such a general statement of aims amounts to little more than 
pedagogical verbiage, however, unless spelled out in some detail. 
Consequently, a note on the characteristics of a modern civics 
course is in order. 

Civics is now generally defined as a junior high school offering 
(as distinguished from such courses as American Government or 
Problems of Democracy on the senior high school level). This 
being the case, there are compelling psychological and social reasons 
why the study can properly begin with the adolescent himself. 
The young adolescent is putting away childish things. Matters of 

1° Educating for American Citizenship. Thirty-second Yearbook, Washington, D. C. 
The Association, 1954. p. 2 

©. Aturicu, Bator. Social Studies for the Junior High School: Programs for 


Grades 7, 8, and 9. Onrrienlum Series, No. Six. Washington, D. 0.: The Council. 
1957, p. 92. 
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personal growth and social relationship loom as major con- 
siderations. As a consequence, the adolescent citizen needs to learn 
more of himself, more of what he is really like as a person. Further- 
more, he must see more clearly his own personality in relation to 
the culture of which he is a part. He must test his personal 
motivations against the rules which society has fashioned. 

Having seen himself as a person and as a social agent, the stu- 
dent is then in a position to examine society's more formal political 
structure, to see himself cast in a political role. He learns the 
nature of political rights, but also the requirements of political 
responsibility. And he must begin to see these as they function 
at various levels of government. 

But democratic citizenship is more than political. It also has 
its social and economic connotations. So the student of civics must 
become familiar with a wide variety of social and economic relation- 
ships which so influence the character of our communities, our 
states, and our nation. Social groups and social functions, eco- 
nomic organizations and processes—these are the stuff of this facet 
of civics. 

The final stage of the civics course relates to the young 
adolescent’s plans for the future and more particularly to the world 
of work. It is a time for personal exploration rather than voca- 
tional choice. Each individual has his own special collection of 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests. Each collection, in turn, has 
a greater affinity for some occupational groupings than for others. 
An awareness of such relationships is an important ingredient in 
a comprehensive picture of citizenship education. 

Citizenship education, properly defined, as a product of the en- 
tire program of the school, certainly not simply of the social studies 
program, and assuredly not merely of a course in civics. But civics 
has an important function to perform. It confronts the young 
adolescent for the first time in his school experience with a com- 
plete view of the citizenship function, as rights and as responsibili- 
ties, in a democratic context. 

If zealots among us have given civics too expansive an interpre- 
tation, if they have attempted to assign to the civics course responsi- 
bilities that belong more properly to the family, to other social 
agencies, or to other areas of the curriculum, let them be shown 
the error of their ways. But in our academic eagerness, let us 
exercise care lest we throw out the baby with the bath. For the 
civics course in itself is a sound academic achievement. It has 
stood well the test of time. 
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The Role of History Teaching in 
Citizenship Education 


WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 
Duke University 


UT of the views of this law none is more important, none 

more legitimate, than that of rendering the people the safe, as 
they are the ultimate, guardians of their own liberty. For this 
purpose the reading in the first stage, where they will receive their 
whole education, is proposed, as has been said, to be chiefly his- 
torical. History by apprising them of the past will enable them 
to judge of the future; it will avail them of the experience of other 
times and other nations; it will qualify them as judges of the 
actions and designs of men; it will enable them to know ambition 
under every disguise it may assume; and knowing it, to defeat its 
views.” 

Thus the author of the Declaration of Independence set forth 
the importance of the study of history. Jefferson was writing before 
the signing of the treaty which brought the American Revolution 
to a close. His plea for historical instruction was part of his 
proposals for universal education in Virginia. During the 180 
years which have elapsed since he made those proposals, perhaps 
a dozen major reasons have been given for making history part of 
the curriculum in the schools of the people. But no other reason 
has been stated so frequently, so consistently, and so forcefully as 
that knowledge of history is essential to eilective citizenship. Were 
it not for the prevalence of this belief, history would not dominate 
the social studies curriculum as it does today, nor would Ameri- 
can history alone among the social studies be a subject required of 
students in both elementary and secondary schools throughout the 
United States. Effective citizenship calls for loyalty, intelligence, 
stability, and action. History contributes to the development of 
these qualities in a manner not to be found in other subjects. 


A Bond of Social Cohesion 


One of the strongest bonds of social cohesion is knowledge of 
a common past. Churches, youth movements, educational insti- 
tutions, labor unions, professional societies, civic clubs—all social 
organizations—exploit this principle. A common awareness of 


1 Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia (Boston: Wells and Lilly, 1829) 
pp. 155-6. Jefferson first wrote the Notes in 1781 and 1782. 
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the ideas and ideals, events and developments, heroes and martyrs, 
even the villains and traitors that have belonged to, contributed 
to, or posed a threat to a nation-state is vital to its existence. 
True and lasting loyalty by those who do not have such an aware- 
ness cannot be imagined. By restriction the principle applies to 
a community or a state, and by extension it lends hope for a united 
humanity. 
A Guide to Social Action 


The study of history is essential as a guide to social action. 
Only by studying the past can we learn the manner in which man 
arrived at his present position. Only thus can we tell the tend- 
ency of present social movement. And only in the light of such 
knowledge can we hope to direct our future course. There are 
cynics who would charge that such assertions are vain, that all 
that man has learned from history is that men do not learn from 
history. To make this charge is to ignore all human progress 
since prehistoric times. If the charge were true, our species would 
still be where it was when biological development had arrived at 
the physique and intellect of modern man. It is only through 
the use of history, the application of knowledge acquired by those 
who had gone before, that man was able to civilize himself. 
Further improvement in the lot of humanity can be brought about 
only in the same manner. 

It is evident, from history itself, that history can be perverted 
for evil purpose as well as used for good. The use to which 
historical knowledge will be put, or whether it will be used at 
all, will depend upon indvidual and societal value systems. This 
choice can be illustrated by considering certain generalizations 
which, together with supporting details, ought to be taught through 
school history. 

Civilization has been characterized by an accelerating material 
progress in both constructive and destructive capacity. This ac- 
celeration has reached a dizzying speed during the past generation. 
It does not seem to be correlated with ideology, for it has ap- 
peared in societies with differing religions, political, and economic 
systems and is most evident in the contrasting societies of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Understanding of this ac- 
celeration could lead to the direction of effort only toward still 
further material progress—faster travel, bigger- bombs, and more 
gadgets—or it could lead to the direction of effort also toward im- 
provement of human relationships and a general elevation of 
ideals. 
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The peoples of the world have become increasingly dependent 
upon one another economically and militarily. Understanding of 
this trend toward interdependence could lead to dictatorial con- 
trol of the earth by one or two totalitarian governments, or it 
could lead to more perfect cooperation directed toward the mate- 
rial well-being and spiritual freedom of all individuals. 

The practical application of generalizations such as those con- 
cerning the acceleration of material progress and the interdepend- 
ence of peoples will be determined largely through human choice. 
Another generalization to be learned and supported by the study 
of history is that ideas may be powerful. Witness the influence of 
Confucianism through centuries in China, the spread of Christiani- 
ty and Islam, the preservation of Judaism in the face of virulent 
persecution, the inspiration of individual freedom, or the surge 
of modern Communism. Yet, powerful ideas seem to have re- 
quired powerful support, whether from the strength given by 
wealth or military power or that which can come from the inner 
resources of man. It would not seem to be one of the “laws of 
history” that individual liberty will be preserved by destiny alone. 
Many heresies have been stamped out, and mighty civilizations have 
fallen or been destroyed. On the other hand, some heresies have 
become great religions, and small nations have risen to the stature 
of empires. Liberty can be developed, preserved, and strengthened. 
The power of an idea, well understood and fervently supported 
by those who subscribe to it, is immense. When its supporters 
also possess social intelligence, economic wealth, and _ physical 
might, an idea may be invincible. The significance of this generali- 
zation must be grasped by every free citizen in the world; the 
masters in the Kremlin appear to have it clearly in mind. 


Examples of Social Action 

The study of history not only leads to great generalizations and 
provides a guide for their application. It also affords examples 
for social action. If it is true that history does not repeat itself 
with exactness, it is also true that mankind has faced similar prob- 
lems at different times and in many places. The record of success 
and failure in dealing with problems of the past can offer much 
assistance in dealing with those of the present and future. This 
is true of the whole gamut of situations, large and small. It is not 
a mere academic exercise for modern economists to study inflation 
in the 1780's and deflation in the 1930's, or for a group of high- 
school students to examine school activities of previous years both 
in their own institution and elsewhere. The military strategist of 
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the twentieth century found practical use for his knowledge of 
the campaigns of Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, and Lee. The 
school system which contemplates an alteration of its marking 
system will profit from the study of experiences in other communi- 
ties where marking systems have been changed. Among edu- 
cated persons it is generally accepted that the solution of a prob- 
lem begins with a study of the ways in which people have dealt 
with similar problems in the past. In this manner failure may 
be avoided, the modern approach may be patterned on previous 
success, and time, effort, and money may be saved. 


Examples of Personal Action 

History provides examples for individual action by the citizen 
as well as for action by the group. It is true that legends, myths, 
and fables offer much by way of instruction for the development 
of character. Indeed, if perfection is sought, it is to such sources 
that one must turn, for the historian and biographer are bound 
by reality. Nor is the legendary always to be belittled; it often 
embodies the ideals and values of a people. But history has its 
uses here too. As Henry Johnson wrote: 

“Concrete examples of successive societies in action will 

still abound in emotional appeals. Man will be seen at 

his lowest and worst, as he is already seen in any serious 

study of history. The reaction to that may, as the eigh- 

teenth century so firmly believed, be intense hatred of 

the lowest and worst and a stimulus to conduct more 

becoming to the dignity of human nature. Man will also 

be seen at his best and highest. There will still be ex- 

amples of heroism, of patience under suffering, of loving 

service, of eloquence moving men to better things, of 

passionate pursuit of the good, the beautiful and the true, 

moments which, if properly presented, will make children 

at any stage of school instruction feel that they are 

standing on holy ground. Experience has shown that 

emotional appeals of any kind, instead of being mini- 

fied, are greatly enhanced by a sense of historical true- 

ness.””? 


A Base for Stable Character 


The study of history should contribute to ‘a sense of balance. 
The transient should be recognized for what it is; many of last 
week’s headlines are of no importance today. Things of enduring 


* Henry Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, With 
Applications to Allied Studies, (New York: Mzemillan, 1940), p. 126 
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value should make an impression and be treasured. In times of 
trouble, an individual or a people should be helped by the realiza- 
tion that there have been times of trouble bejfore, yet civiliza- 
tion has survived and advanced. On the other hand, the blatant 
optimist or the complacent society should be stimulated by the 
study of history to say with the saint, “Thou, too, art made of 
clay,” and to remember that many once-complacent societies “are 
one with Nineveh and Tyre.” History should remind the in- 
dividual who is depressed by doubt as to his own importance that 
the lowly have achieved positions of stature, that the work of 
leaders could not have been carried on without their followers, 
that there have been important situations in which a single vote 
determined the outcome, and that, anyhow, the unexamined life 
is not worth living. 

The study of local and state history should stimulate a justifi- 
able pride in one’s community and state. But a proper setting in 
national history should prevent such pride from becoming a nar- 
row parochialism or provincialism. And vital though national 
patriotism is, an understanding of the history of other peoples 
as well as our own should lead to an enlightened patriotism which 
recognized that every society owes much of its progress and nature 
to many other societies, and that all, including our own, are human 
and therefore profoundly fallible. 

The kind of historical knowledge which has been referred to 
here does not consist of isolated names and dates. Rather it con- 
sists of significant generalizations about mankind. Yet, it should 
not be thought that the teacher can pass along such generalizations 
ready-made. In order to understand them, the learner must con- 
struct them for himself. And the only material out of which they 
can be contructed is facts. Thus, facts should never be spoken 
of in derision. Instead, they should be used to the advantage of 
the individual and of humanity. Indeed, the study of history may 
contribute as much to the development of effective citizens by 
training them in the use of knowledge as by giving knowledge it- 
self to them. 


A Means to Truth 
From the introduction of serious historical study into Ameri- 
can universities in the 1870's, historical method has been deemed 
of as great importance as historical knowledge. Relatively little 
of the body of historical knowledge possessed by man can be taught 
through formal instruction during the time allotted in school 
programs. Beyond this situation, that body of knowledge is in- 
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creasing at a tremendous rate. Members of the rising generation 
must know and understand far more than their elders if the 
values we treasure in civilization are to endure. The historical 
method is indispensable in attaining such knowledge and under- 
standing. School history cannot make historical scholars of children, 
but it can introduce them to the discipline of history and give them 
habits and skills which are necessary to effective citizenship. It 
can go much farther than it usually does in explaning the proc- 
esses of analysis and synthesis. It can teach children to verify 
sources of information, to distinguish between fact and opinion, 
to recognize prejudice in themselves and others, to construct gener- 
alizations from details, and to draw inferences from established 
generalizations. It can show them how to find information, to 
evaluate it, and to organize it for presentation to others. In- 
deed, unless it does teach these skills, its position in the curriculum 
cannot be justified. 


Summary 


The importance of historical study to the development of ef- 
fective citizens has been recognized from the very founding of our 
country. Properly used, history builds loyalty through awareness 
of a common past. It provides a guide to social action and ex- 
amples for personal conduct. It contributes to individual and 
social stability. Sound historical knowledge consists of significant 
generalizations supported by relevant details. Important as such 
knowledge is, possession of the skills which are necessary to ob- 
tain and use it is at least as important. 
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The Goals of Citizenship Education As 
They Relate to the International Scene 


RicHarp I. MILLER 


Project on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools, National Education 
Association 


KR 
UR nation stands, balanced rather precariously, at the entrance 
to a new age and growth, and just a step from the precipice of 
self-deception and self-gratification that can lead to mediocrity in 
the next two decades. Clearly, we have a “rendezvous with destiny” 
as challenging and with higher stakes than when Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt issued his challenge on the steps of the Nation’s Capitol 
on a raw March afternoon in 1933. 

Competitive co-existence with the Communist bloc is the most 
serious challenge yet to face this nation, because the challenge is 
not only from others but it is also a challenge to ourselves. 

The titanic struggle for the minds and hearts of mankind is 
open-ended, fluid, and devious. Americans have traditionally 
responded best to definite jobs, in the spirit of “the difficult we do 
immediately, the impossible takes a while longer.” Our people 
have devised ingenious and effective mass-productive techniques, 
incredibly rapid transportation and communications, and electronic 
brains that can do everything except create. “Get the job done” 
has symbolized a dynamic impatience that thrusts buildings into the 
sky in a matter of days, or powers aircraft across the continent 
in a matter of hours. 

Yet this titanic ideological and technological struggle may last 
a century or more. It is not a “time-and-place job” that can be 
completed with dispatch and thereafter allow the American people 
to continue “normal” living. The effort calls for nothing less than 
a new dimension in our thinking and acting—that of perseverance 
and patience. 

The American people must match and over-match the Com- 
munist will and determination. Various authorities on the Soviet 
Unions have mentioned a trait of “vynoslivost,” or lasting a thing 
out, which long has been considered a characteristic of the Soviet 
people, probably necessitated by an adjustment the Russian peo- 
ple have made over the centuries to the vastness of the Mother- 
land, to the long and severe Russian winters, and to the severe 
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authoritarian measures imposed upon the people by a series of 
Russian rulers. 

The Austrian treaty between Austria and the Soviet Union, 
concluded in 1955, required more than 400 meetings over an 
eight-year period. The truce talks ending the Korean War lasted 
for seventeen days longer than two years. Disarmament talks 
began with Bernard Baruch’s dramatic speech before the United 
Nations General Assembly on January 24, 1946. These examples 
are indicative of the slow and often discouraging nature of diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Communist powers. More of the 
same may be expected in the future as the balance of nuclear 
power shifts over to the Soviet Union in the early sixties. 

The goals of citizenship education should be directed toward 
preparation, among other things, for intelligent participation in 
the democratic processes at the local-state national levels. Aspects 
of international relations permeate decisions at all levels. This 
means that each citizen should have some knowledge about in- 
ternational relations. The logical question follows: “But what 
does one need to know about international relations in order to 
participate intelligently in the democratic processes?” 

Within a brief space it is possible to do little more than suggest 
six dimensions or fundamental knowledges that might provide a 
core of information which will help firmly root values, and upon 
which other types of knowledge may be built. These fundamental 
knowledges provide a base for defining the world’s problems and 
the forces at work, for appreciating the contributions of differing 
cultures to common goals and, finally, for understanding the 
nature of international diplomacy. They are presented as the 
minimum goals of citizenship education at a point in history when 
the international dimension has assumed an unparalleled import- 
ance in almost all phases of national life. 


The United States 

A sound international framework requires coherent and mean- 
ingful national frames of reference that allow one to “play back” 
or compare what is learned about other peoples and lands with 
what is known about one’s own land. Too often this dimension 
is overlooked. Internationally-minded people who are not firmly 
rooted in their own country might be termed: cosmopolites and, 
while their ideas and insights are refreshing and necessary, they 
should not be used as a standard for American schools. Mature 
internationalism is rooted in positive nationalism. 
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The World 

Geographical considerations, historical heritage, and the fact 
and nature of interdependence are aspects of and knowledges about 
the world that should be included in international competence. 
Geographical considerations. The way of life in any region or 
country can be explained, in part, in terms of its natural environ- 
ment. Habits, customs, and traditions all must be related to 
the physical environment in order to be understood. A sound 
knowledge of geography is essential for international competence. 
Historical heritage. A coherent knowledge of world history, built 
upon a solid foundation of national history, is an essential frame 
of reference for intelligent intcrpretation of today’s world, and for 
educated guesses about the future. 
Interdependence. The fact of interdependence is relevant only in 
the context of the revolution in mass communications, transpor- 
tation, and industrial techniques that have taken place in the 
twentieth century. 


The Nature of the World Power Conflict 

Dating back to ancient history—Athens vs. Sparta—man_ has 
been governed by two systems that are basically different. One 
stresses the individual and the other stresses the state. More re- 
cently, the protagonists were England and Nazi Germany. Today 
they are the United States and Soviet Russia. This age-old struggle 
between man as master of man and man as master of men has new 
significance today in light of the rapid development of tech- 
nology, transportation, and communcation. For the first time in 
history, the victor may be able to set a relatively permanent world 
pattern for the future. 

With stakes so high, the American people cannot afford fuzzy 
thinking or a “head in the sand” attitude about what is really 
at stake in the cold war and /or competitive or peaceful co-existence. 
We need to know precisely what we believe and why we believe it. 
We cannot afford the luxury of propagandizing the world posture 
of the United States with oversimplified black-and-white answers. 


World Problems and Forces 
Nationalism. This force is perhaps the dominant political fact 
of the twentieth century. Modern nationalism might be said 
te date back to the Napoleonic era, perhaps even to the important 
Battle of Valmy in 1792, when a French army of “rabble” went 
into battle shouting “Vive la Nation.” 
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Yet this very sense of nationalism poses a basic dilemma for 
newly emerging countries. A rather high degree of centralization 
and control are necessary for the optimum organization and ad- 
ministration of limited human and material resources. And a high 
degree of centralization is natural because the emerging countries 
traditionally have rather rigid social stratification with compara- 
tively little upward and downward mobility. On the other hand, 
nationalism also is essential for national development. Positive 
nationalism requires intelligent mass participation and mass support 
of the people, which in turn requires education. Education tends 
to promote greater social mobility and less social stratification 
which, themselves, are at cross purposes with the degree of centrali- 
zation that is needed for efficient development. The outcome of 
this dilemma is difficult to determine at the present time. 
Population. A huge electric clock and chart in the lobby of the 
Department of Commerce building in Washington, D. C., tell the 
story of population in the United States. We have one birth every 
eight seconds; one death every 21 seconds; one immigrant every 
two minutes; and one emigrant evey 24 minutes—for a net gain 
of one person every 12 seconds, 7,200 persons every 24 hours, or 
2,628,000 every year. The population in the United States will 
rise to an estimated 192 million in five years; yet this rate of growth 
is slower than the rate of growth of most countries, especially the 
newly emerging countries. 

Thomas Malthus predicted about a century and half ago that 
population would tend to outrun the means of subsistence and 
that the masses of mankind would be doomed to increasing misery. 
The real test of the Malthusian theory may be yet to come. 

A comprehensive study of world population recently published 
by the United Nations pointed out that it took 200,000 years for the 
world’s population to reach 2.5 billion, but it will take only 30 
years to add another two billion. At the present rate of increase, 
the report concludes, in 600 years—little more than the time since 
the discovery of the the New World—each human being will have 
only one square metre to live on. According to the United Nations 
1959 Demographic Survey, “It goes without saying that this can 
never take place; something will happen to prevent it.” 

The economic gap between the “have” and “have-not” nations. 
The widening gap is a serious concern to economists who study 
the problems of economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Speaking to this point on the problem of economic develop- 
ment, India’s Prime Minister Nehru has said the most important 
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division of the world is not the division of the cold war or of 
politics, but the division that is caused by the widening gap be- 
tween the living standards of the less developed and the more 
developed countries. 

The gap can be narrowed only through planned and substantial, 
yet prudent, programs of economic aid, and discreet technical as- 
sistance. Recent studies by Millikin and Rostow, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the Committee for Economic Development, and 
the President’s Citizens Advisory Committee all urge long-term, 
massive, yet prudent, programs of foreign economic aid. The 
Ugly American is, in essence, a condemnation of half-hearted ef- 
forts abroad. 

The desire for peace. This desire has permeated almost every 
scheme or design for international political stability in modern 
times as well as earlier. Not long ago, Secretary of State Christian 
Herter rather struck at the heart of the matter when he asked, 
“After disarmament, then what?” The relationship between dis- 
armament and peace is by no means a one-for-one relationship; 
man has been fighting long before nuclear weapons were invented. 
The essence of peace would appear to rest in world readiness to 
to accept peace, not in terms of victory but in terms of com- 
promise. 

Cultural Empathy 

Empathy is the capacity to see oneself in another person’s situ- 
ation. Cultural empathy includes seeing others as they are; look- 
ing for both similarities and differences; seeking balance among 
cultural, political, and economic factors; and avoiding stereotypes, 
but not national characteristics. 

Stereotypes and the easy cliche are difficult to avoid, especially 
about things that are not known to us. Particularly in reference 
to newly emerging states in Asia and Africa, it is easy to fall into 
cliches that usually reflect ethnocentricity. 

National characteristics are another matter. As Americans, we 
have national characteristics that do set us apart from other people, 
and the same thing may be said about the English, the French, 
the Indian, the African. The line between national characteristics 
and stereotypes sometimes is quite obscure, but generally stereotypes 
result from cliches and little real knowledge about the background 
for the judgment that is made. National characteristics take into 
account broad problems and geographic factors that have influenced 
the historical development of certain outlooks and ways of liv- 
ing. 
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The Nature of International Diplomacy 

A diplomat has been described as a man who is sent abroad 
to lie for his country. In other quarters, diplomats are accused 
of riding around a perpetual circuit of cocktail parties and wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. It is not necessary to refute these 
stereotypes for the Journal’s audience. 

There are four dimensions of international diplomacy that must 

be understood reasonably well in order that one might be in- 
ternationally competent. One must know something about the 
United States foreign policy, about national interests, the United 
Nations, and foreign assistance. 
United States foreign policy. Policy objectives of sovereign nations 
vary considerably, and perhaps only the preservation of territorial 
integrity would be a universally acclaimed objective. Most coun- 
tries would claim the maintenance of political independence, re- 
spect for the people (with its various interpretations) , and the at- 
tainment of a reasonable standard of living as other objectives. 
National foreign policy seeks those aims that accord with its his- 
tory, ideology, geography, and human and natural resources. 

United States foreign policy is based upon three fundamental 
beliefs. It is based upon moral and spiritual beliefs in the innate 
dignity of man which are inherited from Judeo-Christian religious 
heritage, Greek thought, and Roman law. It is based upon the 
belief that representative government is the best and fairest 
way of governing men; and upon the belief that peace and reason- 
able physical and economic well-being provide the best milieu for 
man’s development. 

Millikin and Rostow have written that “the fundamental task” 
of American military and foreign policy is “to maintain a world 
environment for the United States within which our form of 
society can continue to develop in conformity with the humanistic 
principles which are its foundation.” The late Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, repeatedly said in his speeches that our basic 
policy aim was “to preserve in peace the blessings of freedom for 
our people.” 

National interest. National interest is necessarily the first con- 
sideration of a nation. The saving principle is that our interests 
and those of other nations usually coincide. Eyre Crowe’s advice to 
England in 1907 is equally apropos today. He said that Britain’s 
policy in her own interests must harmonize “with the desire and 
ideals common to all mankind.” United States foreign policy is 
designed and implemented in the national interests of the United 
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States—a priority that is true for every country in the world. The 
rough edges of national interest are smoothed a bit by the interests 
of others in the process of interaction and compromise. A nation 
that is wantonly selfish will not do well in the day-to-day operations 
of international relations. 

United Nations. The United Nations is an important dimension 
of American foreign policy, but the Organization should not be 
mistaken for the whole. At times, the United States conducts its 
major foreign policy through the United Nations, such as during 
the Lebanese crisis in 1958, or during the Hungarian and Suez 
crises of 1956. At other times, such as the recent Berlin crisis and 
the Formosan Straits crisis in the fall of 1958, the United States 
believes action outside of the United Nations framework is ad- 
visable. The United States government examines each issue and 
judges whether or not an easing of tension or a solution can be 
best promoted through the United Nations or otherwise. If the 
answer is “otherwise,” then the United Nations should not be used. 
Foreign assistance. It would be nice if the U. S. Government did 
not need to spend a little over $4 billion yearly for economic and 
military assistance for other countries. Yet this expenditure is 
necessary and will remain so for some time because the gap in stand- 
ards of living between the “have” and the “have-not” nations is 
widening instead of narrowing, and this ominous trend might 
present a greater challenge to the United States in the long run 
than communism, per se. 

In his play, The Lady’s Not For Burning, Christopher Fry has a 
baffled magistrate of 500 years ago inquire, “What in the world 
have world affairs to do about anything?” Perhaps, in answer, some 
words of President Theodore Roosevelt are even more timely today 
than when he said, “In foreign affairs we must make up our minds 
that whether we wish it or not we are a great people and must play 
a great role in the world. It is not for us to choose whether we 
will play that great role or not. We have to play it. All we can 
decide is whether we will play it well or ill.” 
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Sponsoring Citizenship Education 
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7 HE administrator does not administer the curriculum. Pretty 

generally, it can be said, this is a function that is in the hands 
of teachers. Even the principal of a school, unless he is a teach- 
ing principal, has little to do with the day-to-day administration 
of the curriculum. His function in this respect is one of handling 
unusual situations that may arise. He co-ordinates, he adjudicates, 
he facilitates; but except when disciplinary cases may be brought 
to him for a special kind of teaching, he has little to do directly 
with the immediate experiences of the students. 

It is when the curriculum is up for change that the administra- 
tor has his primary impact upon it. This may be every day—as there 
may be in some schools continual planning sessions of one kind or 
another devoted to analysis, experimentation, and improvement in 
the curriculum. Or it may be only when committees of teachers 
are organized to undertake a thorough rewriting of the curriculum 
or experiment with new teaching procedures. Without the con- 
sent of the administrator the attempt to change would not be made. 
Without his active espousal of the change and continuing efforts 
to promote it, such changes as are proposed will not prosper. 

The cycle of change from initial introduction to complete dif- 
fusion of a new school procedure is a fifty-year cycle. This does not 
mean that it takes fifty years to diffuse a new program throughout 
a single school system. It means that fifty years are required from 
the first introduction of an adaptation in the first school of a 
state until 100 per cent of the schools of the state are using the 
adaptation. Nevertheless, even in a single school, the process of 
diffusion takes time. 

Administrators are often impatient of the time required to ef- 
fect a genuinely permanent change; they should take a more 
realistic view of the problem. It will not be sound to think of 
devoting a year or two, or even three, to improving citizenship edu- 
cation, and then to expect that results will be permanent. School 
administrators should plan to continue with the effort as long as 
active promotion of the program is required, even if it takes ten 
years or more. 
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Some insight into the role that administration plays in this 
respect can be gleaned from the work of the Citizenship Education 
Project. The staff of the Project, administered from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has worked with schools in more 
than forty states. Viewed as an administrative effort and entirely 
aside from the fact that what was done pertained to citizenship edu- 
cation, the Project developed a cluster of adaptations and then at- 
tempted to introduce them, under a variety of circumstances, into 
the schools of the country. 

A principal insight gained from this experience is that the 
leadership of a school system resides in no one person. It may be 
thought that the status leaders—such as the superintendent, prin- 
cipal, supervisor—are the leaders of school improvement. But the 
forces of leadership are more complex than that, and leadership 
is a power widely dispersed in most school systems. No one ad- 
ministrator or supervisor possesses the power to trigger a change 
all by himself. 

Who is responsible for leadership? Is it the school board, the 
superintendent, the principal, the curriculum coordinator or 
supervisor, the teacher? And who is responsible for what? Who 
makes the decision to improve, to organize a policy of improve- 
ment, to set up steps leading to improvement, to publish necessary 
materials and make other resources available, to carry on im- 
proved learning activities with students? The answer is that vari- 
ous phases of improvement are now the responsibility of this per- 
son or group of persons, now that. No broad-gauged program of 
school improvement, such as a fundamental improvement in citizen- 
ship education, is exclusively the function of any particular school 
officer. No such program can be effectively developed if it re- 
mains solely within the purview of the superintendent of schools; 
or solely the concern of the principal, or of the curriculum spe- 
cialist, or of the classroom teacher. This much can be concluded 
from the several years’ experience of the Citizenship Education 
Project. For the staff of the Project has at different times and in 
different ways involved superintendents, principals, curriculum 
specialists, and teachers; and in the process much has been learned 
about the division of labor among the professional staff in pro- 
moting change—never quite the same in two school systems. 

The leadership role of the superintendent, of the principal, 
of the curriculum specialist, and of the outstanding teacher varies 
from school to school. In some high schools, for example, the prin- 
cipal acts as an educational leader, or the chief pilot to progress. 
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In other schools he may be the keeper of tradition, the “nay-sayer,” 
an adjudicator of disputes—a role that indeed someone must fill. 
The same kind of variation from school to school may be noted in 
the role of leadership among superintendents, among curriculum 
coordinators and supervisors, and among teachers. Some teachers 
are leaders of the utmost importance in matters pertaining to 
schoolwide improvement. 

Though he may not at first be the prime mover in the change, 
the building principal is eventually the real key to long-term suc- 
cess in improving citizenship education. The experience of the 
CEP staff bears out this observation. Teachers have said over and 
over again that they take their cue from the principal. If he 
actively supports a program and provides teachers with the help and 
encouragement they need, the program will move ahead. If he as- 
sumes a passive, inactive attitude, an early death or a stunted growth 
of the program is almost certain to result. And, of course, his overt 
disapproval or active opposition means that the program will be 
stillborn. 

There should perhaps be some discussion of the meaning of the 
term “citizenship education.” It is instructive to note that CEP 
criterion studies unearthed the incredible fact that there are at 
least ninety-six separate and distinct definitions of citizenship that 
are common to teachers, students, and other people. 

There have been two features of citizenship that I have main- 
tained are of paramount importance. One has to do with basic un- 
derstanding of the legal premises upon which our society is based. 
The other recognizes that citizenship is not something you talk, but 
something you do, and hence must be taught as all action is taught 
—through a laboratory procedure. 

Neither of these two considerations is more important than the 
other. Neither is the special preserve of any particular subject 
matter teacher. They belong to all facets of the school program 
that claim to have any impact upon helping students learn to live 
in a free society. 

For as I have stated in another place:* 


“We do not live in a perfect society. We live in a free soci- 
ety. To be perfect, our society would have to provide everything 
everybody wants. But what is on your list of desirables may not 
be on somebody else’s list. So if it is perfect for you, it may not 
also be perfect for him. 


* William S. Vincent, Roles of the Citizen. Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois, 
1959, Pp 8. 9 & 11. 
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“Plato described a perfect society in his dialogue The Republic. 
In this society there was no struggle, no argument, no dissension, 
no contention. All problems were solved. Everybody had a place 
and he kept it, a job to do and he did it. Everything ran like 
clockwork, and everybody was happy. One thing was necessary, 
however. Plato provided for a small group to make the decisions. 
He called this group an ‘aristocracy,’ which means rule by the best. 
The society was administered according to the aristocracy’s idea 
of perfection. The aristocrats did not rule it for their own bene- 
fit solely, but for what they considered to be the best interests 
of everybody. But they made all the important decisions. 

“The idea of a perfect society is an attractive one. Many 
writers have tried to describe such a society. These writers in- 
clude, besides Plato, More, St. Augustine, Campanella, Francis 
Bacon, James Harrington, Samuel Butler, and Aldous Huxley. 
All found it necessary to provide for a dictator or a small dictating 
class to rule their perfect society. 

“A free society, by contrast, is an adult world. It is a society 
built for those who want to stand on their own feet. Free people 
who govern themselves are going to make constant improvements 
in their society, and they are going to argue with each other 
and contend with each other in the process.” 

I do not see, therefore, how it is possible to teach citizenship 
without some attention to what we refer to as controversial issues. 
The school administrator must recognize this. All too frequently 
he is most happy if the school runs smoothly. He may often take 
a negative view of anything that is likely to upset the even tenor of 
the daily routine. No teacher is likely to engage in any program 
that has any impact upon helping students learn to live in a free 
society if the school administrator’s attitude is negative. Neither 
the superintendent nor the principal is necessarily the person to 
inaugurate an improved program in citizenship education. But 
both must consent. 
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